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A FAMILY OF ATHLETES 1 



By E. L. Green 
University of South Carolina 



One of the most pleasant recollections of my trip to Greece is 
the excursion to Salamis, Eleusis, and the monastery of the Phaeno- 
mene, on which we went by invitation from the son of our landlady, 
Georgios Poulios, under the auspices of the Diagoras, an athletic 
society of young Greeks. Greeks they were in pride for the past 
of Greece, glowing with the fervor of patriotism as they listened 
to the old gymnasium professor as he pointed out the various 
positions of the Greeks and Persians and told how their forefathers 
had defeated the barbarians in that strait over whose waters we 
were steaming. The flag overhead also bore witness that old 
Greece was enshrined in the hearts of young athletic Greece. On 
its folds was read the word "Diagoras," recalling the head of the 
most famous of the athletic families of ancient Hellas. 

Diagoras, his three sons, and two grandsons won victories at 
Olympia. The youngest son, Dorieus, and Diagoras were perio- 
donikae, or victors, at all the great national games. Around the 
latter were grouped the statues of his sons and grandsons, which 
Pausanias saw at Olympia: Acusilaos, who received the crown for 
the men's boxing; Dorieus, who defeated all competitors in the 
pankration three times in succession; Damagetus, victor in the 
pankration; then Diagoras himself, whose statue was the work of 
Kallikles of Megara. After him stood Eukles, his daughter 
Kallipateira's son, crowned in the men's boxing, a statue by Nau- 
kudes; lastly, Pherenike's (or Kallipateira's) son, Peisidoros, 
champion boxer among the boys. These were no doubt typical 
statues. Pliny asserts that only winners of triple victories were 
allowed to set up portrait statues. If this was correct, Dorieus 
would be the only one of the group to be represented in his true 
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likeness. However, Pliny is very certainly not accurate in this 
statement, and, besides, portrait statues belong to the following 
century. 

When his two eldest sons came to Olympia to enter the lists, 
Diagoras accompanied them. Both were victorious on the same 
day and in their enthusiasm caught up the old man on their 
shoulders and carried him pelted with flowers through the admiring 
crowd. A Spartan standing by exclaimed, "Die, Diagoras, for 
there is no climbing up to heaven for you. " Gellius at a later day 
than Cicero and Pausanias tells the story with the presence of all 
three sons victors on the same day, which caused such joy to their 
father that he died from its excess. 

Diagoras was the great-grandson of Damagetus, who was 
ruling at Ialysos in Rhodes at the time Aristomenes came to the 
island an exile from Messene. This man's daughter Damagetus 
married, for he decided that Aristomenes was the man meant by 
the oracle of Apollo when the god had told him, in answer to his 
inquiry concerning a wife, that he should marry the daughter of 
the best man in Greece. The ruling family in Ialysos was of 
Heraclid descent, from Tlepolemos, son of Heracles, and were 
known as Eratidae. The royal power of the Eratidae had long 
ceased, prytanes ruling in their place. Diagoras' father was perhaps 
a prytanis. 

Boxing was one of the oldest and most popular of sports among 
the Greeks. Mythology contains several stories of boxers. The 
myth that tells of the defeat in boxing of Ares at the hands of 
Apollo is, says Gardiner, "a conclusive proof that boxing was 
regarded by the Greeks as a contest of skill rather than of brute 
strength. " The Greeks of the islands of the eastern Mediterranean 
and of the coasts of Asia Minor were especially devoted to the 
"manly art of self-defense." This popularity of the sport was a 
tradition from times immemorial, from the time when Minos and 
the Minoans held sway in Crete and were lords of the sea, for the 
discoveries in the island of Crete show that boxing was there an 
art long before Greek times. When the Ionians gathered at Delos, 
boxing formed a part of the festival. Onomastus of Smyrna was 
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credited with having been the maker of the laws that governed the 
boxing contests at Olympia. It was but a part of the tradition that 
Rhodes should send boxers to the games of Hellas. 

Diagoras, most famous of Greek boxers, won the victory in 
men's boxing at Olympia in 464 b.c. The poet Pindar wrote his 
seventh Olympian to commemorate the victory, and the ode, so 
the story ran, was preserved in the temple of Athene at Lindos, 
written in letters of gold. The poem is strangely crossed by a 
shadow; passion had wrought its woe in the line of the victor's 
ancestors, and Diagoras is warned that he should not be overtaken 
by passion. Nemesis does not allow too much happiness. The 
old scholiast assumed that Diagoras had killed one of his oppo- 
nents. "In one and the same space of time the changing breezes 
blow in contrary directions, " warns the poet, uttering a prayer that 
Zeus should honor the man who had won renown with his fists. 
Besides winning victories in many local games, Diagoras was 
crowned at all the great national festivals. His good fortune 
became proverbial. 

Whether Diagoras lived to see the downfall of his house is not 
known. A few years after the victory at Olympia the democratic 
party in Rhodes with the help of the Athenians gained the ascend- 
ancy in the island. Some of Diagoras' family certainly went to 
Thurii in Southern Italy, since Dorieus and his nephew entered the 
lists at Olympia as citizens of this city. 

Diagoras had three sons, all crowned at Olympia; two daughters 
are mentioned. The two eldest sons, Acusilaus and Damagetus, 
won, the first the boxing, the latter the pankration, when occurred 
the incident of their carrying the older man on their shoulders. 

Scarcely, if at all, less famous than the father was the youngest 
son, Dorieus. Of him Pausanias relates that he won the pankration 
at Olympia at three successive festivals; at the Isthmian games 
eight victories fell to his lot; two less than eight at Nemea; at 
Delphi in the Pythian games no one would meet him, so that he is 
said to have won here "without dust," atcovnei, that is, without 
having dusted his body with the fine sand which athletes used 
before exercise. 
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The pankration was a combination of boxing and wrestling, a 
rough-and-tumble contest at the first, which permitted of pum- 
meling, kicking, biting, and even gouging out of eyes. The story 
of Alcibiades is familiar to every reader of Plutarch. Alcibiades, 
being hard pressed and about to be thrown, bit his opponent's 
hand, whereupon the latter let go his hold and exclaimed, "You 
bite, Alcibiades, like a woman." "No," he replied, "like a Hon." 
But such a contest was too rough and undisciplined for athletic 
competition and had to be systematized, so at the great games it 
was something quite different from the early rough-and-tumble. 
It was governed by the laws of the games and was, at least in the 
best period, a contest no less of skill than of strength, such as we 
should expect of the Greeks. Jiujitsu would be its nearest modern 
equivalent, a science that proves that such contests may be con- 
ducted without any brutality as contests of pure skill. The 
pankration, says Philostratos, who has given us the fullest account 
of this sport, was the fairest of all the contests. No contest was 
more popular than the pankration. It was controlled by rules 
which were enforced both in the wrestling schools and in the games 
by trainers and officials under public control. Public opinion 
called for the enforcing of the rules. 

From the city of Thurii, Dorieus returned to Rhodes after the 
island had again become aristocratic through the help of the 
Peloponnesians. He entered with whole heart into the war, on 
the Spartan side. At the beginning of the winter of 411 B.C. he 
was sailing at daybreak one morning into the Hellespont with 
fourteen ships which he apparently had equipped at his own 
expense, when the Athenian lookout reported his approach. 
Twenty ships put out to attack him. Bringing his ships to the 
shore, he drove back the Athenians, although they outnumbered 
him by six, and forced them to retire without inflicting any serious 
damage. Later, when the war had drawn near its close, Dorieus 
was sailing in a vessel of Thurii which was captured and taken int3 
Piraeus. Although the Athenians had long laid a price on his head, 
his relations also being threatened with death, when they saw 
standing before them in the garb of a prisoner a man of such impos- 
ing presence and of such renown, they were filled with awe and 
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pity and let him go without even exacting ransom. Some years 
later it chanced that Rhodes was brought again under the influence 
of reviving Athens. Dorieus, who happened to be at the time on 
the coast of the Peloponnesus, was arrested and taken to Sparta. 
With these hard warriors his person and his fame worked no pity. 
He was put to death. Pausanias, be it remarked, after relating on 
the authority of Androtion's History of Attica that Dorieus so met 
his death, expresses doubt of the accuracy of the story, because, as 
he thought, Androtion wished to offset the hasty condemnation of 
the Athenian generals after the battle of Arginousae by a similar 
outburst of passion on the part of the Spartans. 

Women were not allowed to attend the games of the men at 
Olympia; they had a festival of their own. Their absence from 
the former was due, so Gardiner supposes, to some religious taboo 
rather than to any sense of modesty or decorum, as such a feeling 
could not have existed in those times. Ionian women certainly 
attended the festival at Delos, and Spartan girls took part in all 
athletic exercises with the boys. On the road to Olympia before 
the Alpheus is crossed, just out of Skillous, is a precipitous moun- 
tain to which the name Typaeum was given. The law in Elis was 
that women caught at the festival at Olympia should be hurled 
down this mountain, or even if during the days forbidden them they 
should cross the Alpheus. They say, in the words of Pausanias, 
that no woman was ever caught, except Kallipateira alone, or, as 
some call her, Pherenike. Her husband being dead, she dressed 
as a trainer and accompanied her young son Peisidorus to Olympia, 
who was to enter the boxing contest for boys. When he won, in 
the excitement of the moment she forgot herself and disclosed her 
identity. The penalty was not, however, inflicted on her, because 
it was recognized how irresistibly she was drawn to the spot where 
her father and her brothers had been crowned victors and her own 
son was to contend. In consequence of this infringement of the 
law it was made impossible for another woman to come in the same 
manner: the trainers were to appear in the same manner as the 
contestants. 

No other victor of the family of Diagoras is recorded. Greek 
athletics also now lose their amateur character; the professional 
begins to appear. 



